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DID THE ROMANS DEGENERATE? 

A PHYSICAL organism passes through the stages of growth, 
degeneration, and decay. It is not uncommon to compare 
the hfe of a nation to that of a physical organism. We 
speak of the infancy of a nation, its maturity, the period of its 
decline, and its death, in a manner which seems to imply that 
the failure of vital force in a nation is as inevitable as in a 
tree. This would be simple enough, were it true. We are 
forced, however, to introduce confusion into this simplicity, by 
admitting moral ideas. A nation is very unlike a physical 
organism. The force which binds the individuals of a nation 
together in one body is not material, but moral. A nation is 
one by virtue of common ideas, feelings, faiths, and customs, 
and by virtue of its power to make the common ideas effec- 
tive in laws and forms of government. If nations degenerate, 
their degeneracy is a moral degeneracy. By this is not meant 
degeneracy of moral character, for character, strictly speak- 
ing, belongs to individuals alone, and not to any group or 
body of individuals. The deterioration of a nation would be 
a degeneracy of common ideas, the replacing of noble faiths 
by those less noble, a lowering of moral standards, a general 
lightening of the sense of personal responsibility, the debase- 
ment of the intellect and character of a majority of the 
people. The result of such a process would be the dissolu- 
tion of the body politic. It would bear some analogy to the 
death of a plant or an animal. Do nations thus deteriorate ? 
If so, what are the causes of the deterioration ? Is it an in- 
evitable thing, due to the constitution of man's nature and 
the circumstances of national development? Or is it the 
result of free and responsible action, so that moral forces 
may prevent it ? 

The first questibn is, " Do nations deteriorate ?" It must 
not be answered hastily and without careful discrimination. 
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Were the Jews led captive to Babylon inferior to their ances- 
tors whom Moses brought out of Egypt ? Were the Greeks 
whom Alexander conquered less noble than those who defied 
the Persian power ? The descendants of the Romans who 
drove out the Tarquins bore the oppression of such monsters 
as Nero and Domitian. Had the nation degenerated ? Are 
we, the people of the United States to-day, below the level of 
life and thought on which this nation stood a hundred years 
ago? Let us not say yes too glibly to these questions. 
That a nation once victorious is afterwards itself conquered 
does not prove degeneracy. There may be other causes of 
defeat. A decline in certain things does not imply a general 
decay. Tragedy among the Greeks reached a high point of 
excellence, which it did not long maintain. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that the Greeks to whom Demosthenes spoke 
were inferior to those who listened to Pericles. Is England 
to-day worse than the England of the sixteenth century be- 
cause the Elizabethan drama is unmatched ? The corruption 
of a class, or of a number of individuals, does not prove dete- 
rioration of a nation. Especially is it true that a nation can- 
not, at any period of its history, be judged by the characters 
of its ruling monarchs. Henry VIII. was brutal, Charles II. 
a rake, and George IV. a dandy, but the English have never 
at any time been a nation of brutes, nor rakes, nor dandies. 

Do nations deteriorate? The question can be answered 
only by a careful examination of facts in their relations. 
Rome has been from the days of her own historians a favorite 
instance of national degeneracy. The moral decay, the cor- 
ruption within, which rendered her an easy prey to the wild 
hordes of the north, are a never-faihng subject for eloquence. 
Let us try to follow the development of Roman life, the changes 
which took place from age to age in ideas, feelings, beliefs, 
manners, customs, and laws, and thus to determine whether 
the nation was constantly sinking to lower levels. This is a 
difficult task, as a glance at the nature of our sources of 
information will show. There are parts of inscriptions, 
mutilated works of art, incomplete and sometimes corrupt 
manuscripts of historical, scientific, and literary works, bits of 
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antiquarian research, and a mass of untrustworthy tradition 
worked over avowedly to glorify the past. Of this testimony, 
that of the actual monuments of antiquity, the remains of 
buildings, tombs, statues, pictures, coins, and inscriptions, is 
by far the most trustworthy. When we come to search 
Roman writers for information, it is well to remember that 
no man's view of his own times or the times before him can 
be accepted without qualification. The Romans, moreover, 
were a moralizing, rhetorical, satirical people. In reading their 
works for light upon the condition of the nation, we must 
always beware of an ulterior purpose. Like Livy, the writer 
may be pointing a moral ; like Cicero, gaining a case ; like 
Tacitus or Juvenal, adorning a sentence or heightening a 
satirical effect. The spirit of Tacitus and Juvenal is so deeply 
tinged with national pride and class-prejudice that they some- 
times condemn in the strongest terms changes in law or cus- 
tom which merit approval rather. In determining what ideas 
of right and wrong are characteristic of a given period, how 
much weight shall we attach to the writings of moralists? 
There is always a gulf between the teachings of philosophers 
and the moral standards of the multitude, and another gulf 
between the beliefs of the multitude and their conduct. Yet 
the philosopher's teachings are in a sense representative of 
his times. As the doctrines of Martin Luther could not have 
been preached in the fourteenth century, so the doctrines of 
Seneca could not have been preached in the Rome of Cato. 

We are to follow the development of Roman life from earlier 
to later times and mark the evidence of growth or decay. 
Under Roman life we shall include not only the life of the city 
but that of the Latin race, and also, to some extent, that of 
the kindred Italian races throughout the peninsula. While 
the city of Rome undertook to govern, through its municipal 
organization, all Italy and all the world, the true spirit of the 
nation must be sought and found in Italy as a whole, from 
the birthplace of Vergil in the north to that of Horace in 
the south. 

The early inhabitants of Latium were poor, and lived a rude 
and simple life. Agriculture was the principal occupation. 
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The citizen, with the aid of a few slaves, tilled his field. His 
wife superintended the work of the household and spun and 
wove wool. The house was small and rude, without carpets, 
with bare, unwhitewashed walls. The food was chiefly vege- 
table, with pork as an occasional delicacy. It was customary 
to bathe once a week in the wash-house adjoining the kitchen, 
but soap was unknown till the time of the empire. There 
were no barbers in Rome before 300 B.C. Writers of later 
times often refer to their ancestors as unshorn and unkempt. 
If we may trust the statement of Juvenal, it was customary 
to comb the hair only on special occasions. 

When a child was born, the father decided whether he 
would rear it. If he decided in the negative, the child was 
killed or exposed. Children were taught at home, the girls 
to spin and weave, the boys to plough and sow. They were 
also taught reading, writing, and counting, sometimes by their 
parents and sometimes at school. Schools are spoken of as 
existing at a very early time. They were private enterprises, 
since the state took no care of education. The teachers were 
generally slaves or freedmen, held in little honor. Much of 
their time was given to the use of the rod. 

Literature and art did not exist among the Romans of the 
time we are considering. Horace places the rise of Latin 
literature between the first and second Punic wars. The early 
Romans, Cato says, did not honor a poet ; if a man devoted 
attention to that art, they called him a tramp. 

The games of the circus and certain primitive dramatic 
entertainments served to amuse the public on their numerous 
religious holidays. Tradition assigns the building of the 
Circus Maximus to Tarquinius Priscus, and the establishment 
of certain sports to Romulus. The Romans never ceased to 
take pleasure in the races and other contests of the circus. 
The dramatic entertainments were of two kinds, the Atellanae 
and the Mimes. Between these two the Romans made a very 
marked distinction, but the difference would seem to have been 
more in externals than in essential character. The former were 
acted by masked citizens of rank and reputation. The latter 
were enacted by slaves or hired performers, often by women, 
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and the mask was not used. Both were rough and ready im- 
provisations, burlesques full of satirical humor, coarse, clownish, 
and obscene. 

Gladiatorial games, Valerius Maximus says, were first ex- 
hibited in Rome in 264 e.g., when Marcus and Decimus Brutus 
hired gladiators to fight at their father's tomb as a religious 
ceremony. They are commonly supposed to be of Etruscan 
origin. 

A strong and simple religious faith existed at this time in 
Italy. We find the elements common to primitive religions, 
— an element of nature-worship, an element of ancestor- 
worship, offerings of adoration, propitiation, and expiation, 
bloody sacrifices of animals and even of human beings, a be- 
lief in omens, charms, and incantations. The savage first sees 
divine power in nature, then attributes it also to the revered 
dead ; wishes to win favor and shun wrath, and conceives of 
certain means as adapted to that end. Some deny that human 
sacrifices were offered by the early Romans. They would 
explain later undoubted instances of the practice as develop- 
ments of base superstition under foreign influence. This 
position is hardly tenable. It is improbable that the Latins 
were in this unlike other races. Sacrifices are of two kinds, 
— the hostia honoraria, or offering of adoration, and the hostia 
piacularis, or expiatory offering. Even if gladiatorial combats 
are of Etruscan origin, it is probable that in Rome as well as in 
Etruria they took the place of an earlier custom of sacrificing 
prisoners of war at tombs as hostics honorarim in worship of 
the dead. It has been said that expiatory sacrifice was but a 
form of criminal justice. This may be true in those instances 
in which one who had committed crime was slain. But what 
shall we say of the old Italian custom of the ver sacrum ? 
This was surely human sacrifice in all its simplicity and all its 
cruelty. 

The original Roman idea of government was perfect equal- 
ity of civil and legal rights for Roman citizens, the patricians, 
supposed descendants of the thirty clans ; for all other persons 
no civil or legal rights whatever. Foreigners, women, children, 
plebeians, and slaves might have some moral claims to fair 
Vol. III. — No. 2 12 
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treatment, but civil or legal rights they had none. Equality 
of right existed among citizens, and the king was merely 
one chosen to represent all. As soon as kings began to 
assume anything more, the citizens arose and overthrew the 
monarchy. 

We come now to look at Roman law, a matter having so 
important a bearing upon our investigation that it must be 
dwelt upon a little more fully. Roman law was of three 
]dnds,— fas, Jus, and boni mores. Most of the so-called laws 
of the kings were rules of the fas, — that is, of religious duty. 
One who violated these rules was pronounced accursed, and 
might be killed by any who met him. This very primitive 
kind of justice soon fell into disuse, and offences which were 
merely nefas — such, for example, as selling a wife — ceased to 
be punished. Thus,7^j early lost the force of law. Jus was 
JUS moribus constitutum, or common law, and lex, or statute law. 
By far the greater body of law was jus moribus constitutum.. 
The so-called boni mores scarcely merit the name of law, for 
the censor's rebuke never had the force of a legal condemna- 
tion. The code called the XII. Tables, formed in 45 1 B.C., put 
into permanent and definite form the customary law of the 
land. Let us now consider the bearing of the law upon for- 
eigners, plebeians, debtors, women, children, and slaves. The 
original theory was that " a man sojourning in a foreign state 
was without the pale of law and at the mercy of that state and 
its citizens." His property might be taken and he might be 
enslaved. Growing trade and intercourse with foreign nations 
soon modified this theory, and foreigners were allowed a cer- 
tain degree of protection. That they long remained at a great 
disadvantage compared with citizens is shown by the decla- 
ration of the XII. Tables that no undisturbed occupation for 
any length of time could establish a foreigner's right to hold 
property if a citizen chose to claim it. 

Plebeians, though of Latin blood, were foreigners in the eyes 
of the members of the clans, and their original position, there- 
fore, was that of foreigners. The details of the long and bitter 
struggle by which they finally obtained full civil and legal 
rights are too well known to need to be recounted here. 
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Before they acquired such rights some of them were fain to 
content themselves with such substitute as the institution of 
the clientship afforded, attaching themselves to a patrician 
patron, who was bound by rules oi fas and boni mores to pro- 
tect them, and who exacted certain services from them in 
return. This was a kind of vassalage. 

The procedure against the insolvent debtor was by the 
XII. Tables as follows. When a judgment had been obtained, 
he was allowed thirty days in which to pay ; then the creditor 
might seize him and bring him before the magistrate. In 
default of payment, the creditor was then to take him home 
and fasten him in stocks or fetters; after sixty days' im- 
prisonment, the debtor was brought before the magistrate on 
three successive market-days, that opportunity might be given 
for some friend to redeem him. In case no such redeemer 
appeared, his person was forfeit to the creditor or creditors, 
who might sell him and divide the proceeds. 

Children were absolutely in the father's power. He could 
kill or sell them at his will, and dispose of their property 
as he saw fit. This was the case not only during a child's 
minority, but as long as the father lived. No man, how- 
ever old, was free or could hold any property until his father 
died. The case of the daughter was still harder, for upon the 
father's death she passed under the control of a guardian and 
never became free. It is probable, though not certain, that 
in the earliest times the only form of marriage recognized as 
legal was confarreatio, or religious marriage. It carried im- 
portant consequences to the woman. She passed from her 
father's rule to that of her husband or her husband's father. 
Her person and her property were entirely at his disposal. 
Before the law she stood upon a level with her own children. 
Plebeians, since they were not citizens, and since the religious 
ceremonies of the confarreatio were not permissible to them, 
could not contract legal marriage. After the limited civic 
rights granted them by the so-called Servian reforms, their 
unions were recognized in law, though they could not inter- 
marry with patricians. It is not unlikely that about this time 
arose the civil marriage called coemptio, a symbolical purchase. 
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It also transferred the woman from her father's to her husband's 
power. Before the time of the XII. Tables, a third kind of 
marriage, called usus, had come to be recognized as legal. This 
was by consent of the parties, without prescribed ceremony. 
The woman thus married, if the relation was uninterrupted, 
also passed, as in confarreatio and coemptio, into her husband's 
power. If, however, she absented herself for three successive 
days and nights in a year from her husband's house, she, while 
lawfully his wife, yet remained a member of her father's family : 
her husband had no control over her or her property. A 
wife married by confarreatio, coemptio, or uninterrupted usus 
was said to be in manu, in the hand of her husband. If the 
usus was broken she was not in manu, but remained in patria 
potestate. 

Roman law regarded marriage as a civil contract, terminated 
at any time by consent of the parties without legal process. 
The law, when it touched the subject at all, merely adjusted 
financial questions involved. It is very likely that the re- 
ligious marriage was originally regarded as dissoluble by the 
husband only, and that in case of certain specified offences on 
the part of the wife. We have no certain information on this 
point. Whether the wife in matiu had the same freedom of 
divorce as the wife not in manu is also open to doubt. 

A slave was a piece of property. The law took no cogni- 
zance of him under any other aspect, and set no limits to the 
disposal which might be made of him as property. 

Let us now estimate the Roman life of this period. In 
material conditions, personal habits, amusements, education, 
literature, religion, government, and law, it was an age of 
rudeness, narrowness, hardness, coarseness, and cruelty. The 
historians who are wont to dwell with admiration on the morals 
of early times, and to trace the degeneracy of succeeding ages, 
tell us that we must not judge the primitive Romans by that 
portion of their customs embodied in their law. They say that 
the early Romans were pure and free from vice and crime ; 
that they did not love vile or brutal amusements, offer human 
victims to their gods, rob plebeians, break the marriage bond, 
beat their wives, kill or sell their children, or abuse their slaves. 
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It is said that sacred and revered customs forbade these things. 
And when, in later times, the law began to prohibit human 
sacrifice, to punish cruelty to slaves, to protect women and 
children, and to regulate divorce, these authorities tell us that 
it was the introduction of evil practices, hitherto unknown, 
which led to the enactment of laws before unnecessary. There 
is no proof of these statements. There is no surer way of 
judging the intellectual and moral level upon which a people 
stands than by customs embodied in law. What the law for- 
bids is what the moral sense of the community condemns. 
What the law allows is what the moral sense of the major- 
ity does not strongly condemn. This is especially true of 
common law, and to a great degree of statute law also. The 
enactment of statute laws is seldom due to the necessity of 
checking the growth of evil practices ; it is commonly due to 
the fact that growing enlightenment condemns practices once 
general and not disapproved. Is it because crueltj' is increas- 
ing or because it is decreasing that we have laws punishing 
cruelty to animals which our ancestors did not have ? 

As a representative of the old Roman character it is cus- 
tomary to refer to Cato, who, living in a time of transition, 
stood for the ancient and the national against new ways adopted 
under foreign influence. " He was regarded by contempo- 
raries and by posterity," says Mommsen, " as the true model 
of a Roman burgess." Let us look at Cato, then. He made 
a stand against the growth of luxury by having no carpets or 
whitewash in his house and allowing no meal to cost more 
than two shillings. He gave his son the narrow traditional 
training in accounts and household economy. The religion 
which he inculcates is superstitious and calculating, a method 
of avoiding loss and making gain by ceremonies, charms, and 
incantations. His business methods are hard, unscrupulous, 
and greedy. He made money by speculating in the slave- 
market, and treated his slaves with great cruelty, selling the 
old and sick, exacting double tasks, lashing so severely for 
slight offences that a slave in fear of his displeasure hanged 
himself by preference. His favorite weapon in a political con- 
test was vile personal abuse. He was occasionally drunk. He 
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had no respect for women, regarding them as " chattering and 
senseless gossips, who should be ruled strictly and kept at 
home." He thought a wife a necessary evil, and the morals 
which he shamelessly inculcates are those " too common in 
slave-holding communities." 

Having considered early Roman manners and institutions, 
let us now follow the changes which took place. We mark 
first that increase in material prosperity and softening of the 
conditions of life which always accompanies advancing civili- 
zation. The historians hail this advance with such language 
as this : " Luxury prevailed more and more in dress, orna- 
ments, and furniture, in buildings and at table." " Above all, 
this new luxury appeared in the appliances of the table." 
Reading on to learn what this alarming growth of luxury was, 
we find that the " Romans who had hitherto partaken of hot 
dishes once a day now had them twice. Hitherto the women 
of the household had attended to the baking and cooking, 
but now in the better houses a special cook was kept." There 
were now carpets or hangings, silver plate, couches with 
bronze ornaments. Pork and vegetables were no longer the 
only food. Various kinds of meat, fish, salads, and fruit were 
served. Baths and barbers were known in all the towns. 
Shall we call this luxury, or civilization? With improved 
methods of agriculture and the growth of trade and manu- 
factures life ceases to be bare and rude, beauty and refinement 
adorn the homes of men. Is there, then, no such thing as 
sinful luxury, a wickedly extravagant expenditure in indulging 
tastes and appetites ? There is, indeed, and it is due not to 
the too great production of wealth, but to the imperfect dis- 
tribution of it. This is the difificulty to-day, and it was still 
more an evil in the great slave-holding states of antiquity, 
especially at Rome, where law and government and custom so 
favored the accumulation of much capital in few hands. The 
magnificent marble palaces, the rich robes, the silver plate, 
the gardens and statues, the feasts of rare dainties, strike us 
with horror because we remember the suffering multitude. 
What we condemn is the selfishness which can take forty per 
cent, interest from the poor and gorge itself with good things 
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upon the proceeds. At the same time, increase of wealth is 
good, the palaces and statues and silver and viands are good. 
Material prosperity is inseparable from the rise of humanity 
to higher levels. Italy contained a larger proportion of com- 
fortable homes in the time of the emperors than in the time 
of the kings. It is a mistake to view the changes in the style 
of living as tokens of degeneracy. 

The first advance in education was the introduction of the 
study of Greek literature. About the same time the Romans 
began to translate from the Greek, and to produce Latin plays 
and epic poems formed after Greek models. The Latin version 
of the Odyssey by Livius Andronicus was extensively used as 
a school text-book. In addition to the elementary schools, 
those of higher grade, called schools of rhetoric, were estab- 
lished. The time came when scarcely a provincial town was 
without such a school. Whereas Cato enumerates oratory, 
agriculture, law, war, and medicine as constituting a liberal 
education, Varro, nearly a century later, includes grammar, 
logic, rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, music, medi- 
cine, and architecture. Many young men now studied at 
Athens and travelled through Greece and Asia Minor. Under 
the empire the state began to concern itself with public in- 
struction. Vespasian paid eight hundred and fifty pounds a 
year to Latin and Greek rhetoricians in Rome. Hadrian 
founded the Athenaeum, the first known public institution for 
higher education with salaried teachers. Philosophers were 
appointed to lecture in all large cities, and were paid partly by 
the community and partly by the emperor. Public libraries 
were established. The book-trade was large, and books were 
cheap. 

In literature and art the Romans never produced very much 
of the highest value. The strong native impulse was lacking. 
They studied, translated, adapted, composed, and corrected. 
They became zealous devotees of culture, and tried to be 
literary and aesthetic, with a certain degree of success. Of 
imaginative power and passion little appears ; more in Lucre- 
tius and Catullus than in the Augustan poets. 

In the matter of amusements, the races of the circus re- 
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mained in favor ; gladiatorial combats ceased to be a religious 
ceremony, and took place in the amphitheatre. While it is 
horrible to think of these bloody spectacles as giving pleasure, 
it was a step in advance when they were no longer offered 
as worship. No Roman moralist before Seneca condemned 
these shows as cruel. Cicero commends them as " the best 
discipline against fear of death and suffering that can be pre- 
sented to the eye." We are reminded in this connection by 
a writer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica that it is now only 
half a century since bear-baiting was prohibited in England, 
and that we are only now attaining that stage of morality in 
respect of cruelty to animals that was reached in the fifth 
century in respect of cruelty to men. Constantine in 325 
prohibited gladiatorial combats, but they did not cease entirely 
till about one hundred years after that. There is nothing in 
the persistence of these sports to show that the Romans as a 
nation were more brutal or degraded in later than in earlier 
times. The people of two centuries before Christ may have 
taken quite as savage a joy in these butcheries as the people 
of two centuries after Christ. The increased frequency and 
magnificence of the games were due to increase of wealth and 
leisure. Seneca's protest and the efforts of Marcus Aurelius to 
mitigate the horrors of the arena at least show some advance. 
Upon the stage a regular drama largely took the place of 
the farce and mime. This drama was not a native develop- 
ment, but a foreign importation. Livius Andronicus translated 
and adapted Greek plays. Naevius not only translated, but 
undertook to found a Roman national tragedy. His plays did 
not long succeed in holding the stage. More popular was the 
later Attic comedy as worked over by Plautus and Terence. 
The morality of these comedies is low, but, from what we can 
gather with regard to the farce and mime which amused an 
earlier age, these plays are on a higher level. Near the end 
of the republican period the native Italian mime was revived 
and developed and became a favorite entertainment. Such 
artists as Syrus and Laberius gave it form and plot and ele- 
vated it to the dignity of the drama. Cruttwell, in his history 
of Roman literature, attributes this popularity of the mime in 
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the late republic to growing depravity, and then expresses 
surprise to find that the fragments remaining from Syrus and 
Laberius, " so far from betraying any concession to the preva- 
lent depravity, are above the ordinary tone of ancient comic 
morality." Should we not rather, then, conclude that there 
was no prevalent depravity, and that the mimes of Syrus and 
Laberius are free from the vileness of the earlier mime because 
the public taste was improving ? 

As we found in early Roman religion the elements common 
to primitive religions, so we shall find the usual course of 
development of religious ideas with modifications due to 
peculiarities of race and circumstances. The tendency to for- 
malism and to making gain out of pious observance, common 
everywhere, seems to have been strong among the Romans. 
Mommsen says, " Latin religion early became shrivelled into 
an anxious and dreary round of ceremonies." He also says 
that " the naive popular faith was superseded by an enlightened 
stoical supernaturalism." If this was the influence of Greek 
philosophy, Cruttwell well expresses the influence of Greek 
religion when he says, " Greece completely undermined the 
general belief in the state religion, substituting for it the fair 
creations of her finer fancy, or, when she did not substitute, 
blending the two faiths together with sympathetic skill." 
" Belief in the state religion undermined" and a " naive popular 
faith superseded by an enlightened supernaturalism," — this is 
the growth of scepticism. And what is the growth of scep- 
ticism ? Some are wont to think it the decay and death of 
religion. In many an individual it doubtless is so. But that 
growth of scepticism which we see in nations is not, I venture 
to assert, the decay of religion, but its purification. It is the 
decay of certain forms of thought and the rising of the human 
mind to nobler conceptions. When a national faith perishes, 
it never perishes utterly. Error falls away, and truth is seen 
under new aspects. If Cicero did not put faith in charms and 
in the efficacy of ritual to avert financial loss, as Cato did, he 
had a far higher idea of divinity and of humanity. If in Juve- 
nal's time the dim underworld was a fable for babes, yet many 
believed that there is an undying spirit in man, though it is 
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not ferried over Styx in Charon's boat nor frightened by the 
bark of Cerberus. The form changes ; the essential truth re- 
mains. An age which could utter such thoughts of God and 
man and duty as are spoken by Seneca and Marcus Aurelius 
was not far from ready for the brighter light of Christian truth. 
From the half-savage propitiation of dreaded powers by human 
blood to Seneca's dim notion of the fatherhood of God is up- 
ward all the way. 

We cannot follow minutely the changes in government, but 
in general it maybe said that there was a steady progress from 
the idea of exclusive privilege towards the idea of equal rights 
for all. Plebeian, Italian, provincial of alien blood, even freed- 
man, all at last obtained some measure of justice and recogni- 
tion. The overthrow of the so-called republic must not be 
regarded as the failure of popular government, but as the 
downfall of class-government The concentration of power 
and privilege in the hands of an aristocracy cannot anywhere 
endure. The wielding of irresponsible and inalienable power 
too surely corrupts many members of the ruling class. The 
oligarchy, then, had to fall. And, since the Italians knew no 
better how to form a truly democratic government than did 
the French a century ago, a Caesar appeared in due time and 
set up a rule which bore the same relation to the senatorial 
government as did Napoleon's empire to the privileged power 
of the grands seigneurs. It was, upon the whole, a better 
government, — more honest, more wise, more public-spirited. 
It is true there were bad emperors, — Tiberius, Nero, Caligula, 
Domitian, — though some of them perhaps were not so mon- 
strous as Tacitus depicts them. Under monarchy there is 
always danger from bad rulers. But a monarch is more likely 
to rule in the interest of the public than a nobility are. They 
are sure to rule in their class-interest. Augustus, Vespasian, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines gave a prosperity to the 
Roman world which the quarrelling and greedy nobles had 
not given for some centuries. 

We will now consider changes in the condition of women, 
children, and slaves. It became not uncommon for fathers to 
emancipate their grown-up sons and daughters. By early 
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custom, if a man sold his son into slavery and the master 
freed him, the son went back under his father's power. The 
XII. Tables declared that if a father sold his son three times, 
or his daughter once, the son or daughter was then free from 
the father. This provision was now used as a means of break- 
ing the bond of patria potestas. If a man wished to make his 
son independent, he went through the form of a fictitious sale 
thrice repeated. Even where sons and daughters were not 
emancipated, custom gradually relaxed the bond, so that a 
considerable degree of liberty was allowed to sons and daugh- 
ters in mature life. The law, however, remained unchanged 
until imperial times. About the time of Augustus a law was 
enacted allowing a son to hold as his own property acquired 
by military service. This right of holding property was fur- 
ther extended under Constantine and succeeding emperors. 
Though exposure of infants was practised until Christianity 
ended it, a father could no longer put his children to death. 
He could sell only quite young children, and that only if he 
was too poor to maintain them. 

Those forms of marriage by which a woman was transferred 
from her father's family to that of her husband, and was abso- 
lutely subject to him, passed out of use. Almost all married 
women remained under their fathers' power, and as fathers 
ceased to exercise this power strictly and allowed their 
daughters to conduct their own affairs, women became free. 
It has been said that this freedom, together with other de- 
basing influences, corrupted women, so that the Roman women 
of later times were monsters of vice and profligacy compared 
with the Lucretias and Cornelias of early ages. If we form 
our idea of Roman women from Juvenal and Martial, we 
must certainly think this true. These writers purposely select 
the worst and then exaggerate. Let us look rather at some 
of the women whom Tacitus and Pliny show us, — at Agrip- 
pina, the wife of Germanicus ; at the wife and mother of Agri- 
cola ; at Pliny's Calpurnia ; at the noble Fannia and Arria. 
There was the wife of Seneca, too, and the wife of Marcus 
Aurelius, and countless others. Any one of these is equal to 
Lucretia in virtue, and far superior to her in knowledge and 
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refinement. Whether Lucretia is a historical personage or 
a traditional ideal, what is she ? She is a woman who could 
spin wool and be faithful to her husband. And these others 
were fit companions of philosophers and statesmen. Compare 
the way in which Cato speaks of the best women whom he 
knew with the way in which Tacitus and Pliny speak, and you 
will not doubt that women in later times were more respected ^ 
Perhaps they were more worthy of respect. 

The following changes took place in the law concerning 
slaves. Early in imperial times the master's right to compel 
slaves to fight with beasts in the arena was taken away. Anto- 
ninus Pius empowered city prefects and provincial procurators 
to receive a slave's complaints of cruelty and to sell cruelly- 
treated slaves to other masters. Hadrian deprived owners of 
the right to kill or torture slaves at will, or to sell them to 
keepers of gladiatorial schools. Constantine made the inten- 
tional killing of a slave murder. Slaves were even granted 
something like legal marriage, their unions being regarded as 
lasting and indissoluble. 

We have now considered the early customs of the Romans, 
their material condition, amusements, education, religion, gov- 
ernment, and their treatment of the weaker members of soci- 
ety, and have traced the changes which took place in each 
of these things. In which do we not see constant improve- 
ment rather than degeneracy? It remains to answer two 
questions : whence has arisen the common impression that 
the Romans became very corrupt ? and to what was the down- 
fall of Rome due, if it was not due to internal decay ? 

The impression of a general depravity has arisen partly 
from the evident and frightful depravity of certain individuals 
in all classes. There were persons in the age of Nero who 
were more wicked in certain ways than any persons were or 
could be in the age of Numa. As a man can be vicious as a 
brute cannot, so a civilized man can be vicious as a savage 
cannot. It is well known that we teach the heathen new vices. 
It does not follow that civilization is evil, but merely that that 
which is a savor of life unto life to many may be a savor of 
death unto death to some. We look at a dissolute and reck- 
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less noble like Catiline, at a ruler like Tiberius, at a high-born 
woman fighting beasts in the arena, at a city rabble clamoring 
for bread and games, and forget that a majority of the Italian 
people may not have been like these, but may have been as 
far above their ancestors in moral judgment and conduct as 
these individuals were below them. 

Again, we are misled by Roman writers. After the manner 
of many moralists, they idealize the olden times and lament 
modern degeneracy. Now, in every age and in every land 
there are those who do this. The careful student of history 
must see that such comparisons are fallacious. No age can 
see itself in its true relation to other ages. When Roman 
writers declare that the times are corrupt, we must suspend 
our judgment. Horace, when singing the praises of the good 
old times, is fain to admit that a sudden transfer to the age 
of the unkempt Furii and Camilli might be undesirable. 

The erroneous interpretation of changes in law to which I 
have referred above has helped to strengthen the false im- 
pression. For example, it is stated that cruelty to slaves 
increased from age to age. The only way to prove this is 
to bring forward well-attested instances in which the old- 
time masters treated their slaves humanely, and, moreover, 
such a number of instances as to show that humane treatment 
was general. The mere absence of recorded instances of 
cruelty proves nothing. The necessary evidence is lacking. 
Whatever inference can be drawn from comparing Plautus and 
Cato with Cicero and Seneca tends in the opposite direction. 
It is argued that the enactment of laws punishing cruelty to 
slaves shows that such cruelty was on the increase, and that 
such laws now for the first time became necessary. This is 
pure assumption. Considering such slight evidence of facts 
as we have, we may rather conclude that such laws were 
enacted because public opinion ceased to sanction cruelties 
which it formerly sanctioned. 

To what, then, was the downfall of Rome due ? I shall 
adopt by way of reply to this question the words of Pro- 
fessor Toy in his recent book called " Judaism and Christi- 
anity :" " The great empires of the old world perished, not 
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through internal moral-intellectual decay, but by outward 
pressure. They fell apart through insufficient political organ- 
ization, and succumbed to the violence of stronger powers." 
To quote once more from Mommsen : "The Roman com- 
monwealth was planned as a civic community. It broke 
down by its unnatural enlargement." We may say, then, 
that the attempt to govern a world by methods suited for 
governing a municipality failed. The changes of adminis- 
tration introduced under the empire partially repaired this 
failure, and might have enabled the Roman dominion to en- 
dure, had it not been for attacks from without. The unnat- 
ural institution of slavery, and other social and legal arrange- 
ments favoring large accumulations of wealth in the hands of 
a few, further weakened the state. It is small wonder that such 
a structure fell to pieces under the fierce onset of a foreign foe. 
We conclude that the Roman people formed no exception 
to the law of development, which is from the lower to the 
higher. We may not go so far as to adopt Gibbon's extrava- 
gant language when he says, " If a man were called to fix 
the period in the history of the world during which the con- 
dition of the human race was most happy and prosperous, he 
would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed from the 
death of Domitian to the accession of Commodus." But we 
may see, with Professor Dyer, in the latter days of paganism, 
"amelioration and purification as well as a growing super- 
stition and a gradual decay." Some losses there are, doubtless, 
but the gains are greater than the losses. Out of death 
comes life, and always higher life for evermore. There is no 
death of nations perishing utterly by the mere waning of vital 
force. Old thoughts, old faiths, old ways, decay, that better 
thoughts and faiths and ways may take their place. And even 
when some violent catastrophe lays low a nation in the dust, 
even then its spiritual treasure is not lost, although the form 
of national existence is destroyed. All the best which it has 
wrought out lives again in the new growths which spring up 
from the old root. And so it was with Rome. 
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